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WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, 1874-1946: AN APPRECIATION 


In the death of William C. Bagley, the United States If Bagley concentrated on the preparation of teach- 
has lost a great educator. His greatness lay not in’ ers, it was because he recognized the role that they 
the development of new educational theories, but in his should play in educating for democracy. It was the 
sympathetic insight into the work of the classroom ideal of democracy that inspired him to protest against 
teacher, on the one hand, and his fundamental under- _ the danger of too rigid interpretation of measurements 
standing of the role that education should play in a of intelligence. Although the warning that he gave 
democracy. To these two aspects of public education, in his ‘‘Determinism in Education’’ was ignored at 
Bagley devoted the whole of his professional career. the time, later studies proved him to be right. Events 
With a thorough training in psychology, he brought have also proved that his continued criticisms of 
to the work of the classroom teacher a thorough under- ‘‘ Progressive’’ education were well founded. 
standing of the contributions that the science of edu- There was nothing spectacular or histrionic about 
cation can make. He went, however, beyond this and Bagley. Always shy and reserved, despite the fact 
always emphasized teaching as an art, and it was the that his first book, ‘‘ The Educative Process,’’ brought 
recognition of the teacher as artist that led him to him international recognition when he was only thirty, 
stress the importance of developing master teachers his greatest pride was to describe himself as a teacher. 
wherever possible. He was essentially a schoolman To the end of his career he always admitted to a 
always inspired by the problems that the teacher has certain nervousness before he entered a classroom or 
to meet in the classroom. To the degree that he went on the lecture platform. And yet the sincerity 
elaborated a theory of education it was always in of his convictions quickly captivated his audiences. 
terms of its immediate practical implications. It was Excellent in controversy, in which he frequently en- 
the realization that the strength of any educational gaged, the short, modest man, with few of the tricks of 
system depends upon the quality of the teachers that the orator, quickly gained a hearing. Although he did 
led him in the last twenty years of his career to devote _ not originate a theory of education and never invented 
himself to the improvement of the preparation of a slogan that can be associated with his name, Bagley 
teachers. It was largely due to his efforts and to his truly represented the spirit of the American faith in 
philosophy that the phrase, ‘‘ preparation of teachers,’’ education. His career was inspired by two ambitions 
has gradually come to replace the traditional phrase, —to be right rather than ‘‘Progressive’’ and to con- 
‘training of teachers.’’ For he was one of the first vert teaching ‘‘from a procession to a profession.’’ 
to realize that good teaching demands more than a In the critical times ahead, the sane and balanced 
knowledge of the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ and that the point of view of William ©. Bagley will be missed. 
successful teacher must have a background of culture By those who had the privilege of enjoying his per- 
and scholarship as rich as that enjoyed by members onal friendship and sage counsel, his loss is irrep- 
of other professions. It was from this point of view arable. 
that he elaborated his theory of professionalized sub- 
ject matter—a theory which has been much misunder- TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
stood and misinterpreted. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I. L. KANDEL 
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TEACHERS UNDERGROUND 


DvrinG the occupation young men used to come to 
the office of Mme. Herbiniére-Lebert, Inspectrice Gén- 
érale of the Department of the Seine. The young 
men were teachers in the schools of Paris and its sub- 
urbs. They had received notices that they were to 
report for forced labor in Germany. 

Mme. Herbiniére-Lebert falsified their records. In 
hundreds of cases she caused the official records to 
show that the teachers were working in prisoner-of- 
war camps and, therefore, exempt. In fact, the young 
men moved to other schools or joined the Maquis. The 
French police making inquiries about the young men 
at her office were satisfied. There was the record. 
They did not check its truth. They had no feeling 
that their duty required them to go behind the record 
to send young Frenchmen to Germany. 

We do not customarily think of teachers in heroic 
roles or as people of action outside of the classroom. 
Chalk, pens, books; lessons and truth, not guns or de- 
ception. We do not think of teachers as deliberately 
flouting authority or falsifying. They were themselves 
the authorities when we were young; they are to our 
ehildren today. 

In the occupied countries, however, many thousands 
of teachers performed services quite out of keeping 
with this pattern. Like Mme. Herbiniére-Lebert, they 
falsified records. It was the teachers who prepared 
false certificates of identity for thousands of men and 
women who had to go underground. It was teachers, 
too, in many towns and villages who acted as distri- 
bution points for illegal newspapers and information 
to be passed on to the underground. 

Thousands of teachers were post offices for the 
Maquis. 

This was not only true in rural France; it was 
also true in Paris, right under the noses of the 
Gestapo. It was not only true of unknown teachers 
of the primary grades but also of great teachers, pro- 
fessors in the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, 
men whose lectures were checked by the Gestapo to 
make certain that they taught nothing in obvious con- 
flict with the spew of Goebbels and Streicher. 

Professor Henri Wallon, who was the first Minister 
of Instruction after the liberation, and Professor 
Etienne Gilson, the great French humanist, among 
others, used their classrooms in the interest of the 
resistance movement. At the conclusion of their lec- 
tures students would hand them papers prepared in 
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connection with their work. “Sometimes we knew 
Gestapo had someone in the lecture hall,” Profes 
Wallon said. Afterward, when the papers were sorta 
useful information taken from those papers was fo. 
warded to the underground and sometimes to th 
British secret agents. 4 
In Normandy, as in other places, teachers were i 
the Maquis; but in the smaller towns they were ofta” 
the secretaries of the Communes. Frequently thy’ 
were the most literate people in the town. So it fi” 
to them to make the false certificates of identity fy 
escaped French prisoners and for British and Ame” 
ican fliers who had bailed out over France. 
M. Bousset, Inspecteur d’Académie, then in Caa 
had the job of placing in new schools under faly 
names teachers who had escaped from prisoner-of-wy | 
camps. There were times, however, when Vichy-cor : 
trolled officials were active in the district, and th 
teachers, even with their new names and false identi.” 
fications, had to go underground. q 
There were other ways, too, in which French teach 
ers resisted the Nazis. M. Roger, one of the chid 
inspectors of French schools, had edited a book u 4 
literature. In it were quotations from the Germa — 
poet Heine. As Heine had been a Jew, the Nazi _ 
insisted that all reference to him had to be eliminated” 
So in a new edition M. Roger substituted the poores 7 
contemporary German poetry he could find. “Th 
teachers knew I was making fun of the Nazis,” li 7 
said. 4 
When the Germans tried to push into the school | 
books setting forth their doctrines, the teachers reliel ~ 
on lectures instead of texts. This was perhaps not a 
difficult as it may appear to an American, for teacher E 
in Continental schools tend to rely more upon them 4 
selves and their scholarship in their subject, less upo 4 
textbooks, than do teachers in the United States. q 
Teachers in other countries, too, participated a Ee 
tively in the resistance. In Belgium and Holland the 7 
were most active in distributing underground news| 
papers. Mme. Kemps, Principale Inspectrice of 1) 
district near Brussels, for example, hid Jews with the) 
aid of some of her teachers and assisted in the escap? | 
and concealment of other persons wanted by the 
Gestapo or the Nazi officials. 
Then, too, there were teachers who worked in their 
schools while the bombs were falling or while the 
enemy was advancing on the town. Although refugees 
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g out of Luxembourg during the Battle of the 
ve warned them of the approach of the Germans, 
teachers of Bastogne, that famous little town in 
Belgian Ardennes, kept teaching until the mothers 
med the schools and took their children out on the 
rnoon that the town was surrounded and the siege 
Bastogne commenced. 
nd there were teachers like Sister Marie, of the 
ers of St. Vineent de Paul, who did not know what 
happened until she woke up on her way to the 
nital in Mortsel. She had three ribs broken, her 
ds and feet were injured, and one eye almost 
royed. They told her that her school had been 
ck by a bomb. Afterward they told her that 110 
dren and three sisters had been killed, that one 
re class of 40 children had been wiped out. 
here were many schools that suffered from bombs, 
ny schools of which there is no sign left today. 
en it was possible to do so, schools were reopened 
he sections of the buildings which remained or in 
vate dwellings. But many schools had to wait for 
e to reopen, until barracks could be built for 
pol purposes; and many schools have not reopened 
his day. 
was not only in France and the Lowlands that 
hers joined the resistance movements or remained 
ally at their work while the fighting was in prog- 
There were teachers who fought in the ranks of 
p’s army, battling in the mountains and living with 
r fellow soldiers in the forests. There were teach- 
in Yugoslavia taken out with their pupils and shot 
old blood by the Germans. There were teachers 
p carried on their profession at the front, teaching 
o’s soldiers how to read. 
e expect teachers to give character education. 
s is usually in ecireumstances in which they must 
bpete with social temptations more appealing to the 
ng than words about character. But an unusual 
portunity for teachers arose in Denmark. 
n the last years of the war the Germans abolished 
Danish police force. This gave the schools their 
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opportunity. Children could be taught and were 
taught in terms that impressed them that by good 
and orderly behavior they contributed to the resistance. 

Perhaps this teaching was aided by the fact that the 
teachers could offer to adolescents special patriotic 
activities in which they could blow off steam. They 
could instruet young people in the art of sabotaging 
enterprises helpful to the Germans. They could also 
help train and organize boys of 15 to 17 who patrolled 
the unpoliced streets to give alarms in case of thefts 
and even to protect property. Many Danish youths 
were caught and punished; many Danish teachers shot. 

In Poland, too, teachers entered the resistance move- 
ment. They did anti-Nazi propaganda. They stimu- 
lated the national will to continue the fight. There 
were teachers in that little band of General Bors in 
the insurrection in Warsaw. They were of the men 
who for 46 days fought the Germans in the city with 
little to eat and little ammunition, hoping against 
hope that the Russian armies across the Vistula would 
force the river and relieve them. 

The story of the Norwegian teachers is too well 
known to warrant repetition. Thousands went to 
prison camp at Narvik, in the inhospitable region of 
northern Norway, because they not only refused to 
follow the directions of Quisling but read a declara- 
tion of resistance to their classes. 

Not all teachers were heroes; not all teachers re- 
mained loyal. There are districts in Flanders and 
Brabant in which large numbers of teachers had to 
be punished as collaborationists. There were follow- 
ers of Vichy among the teachers of France. There 
have been teachers who collaborated with the Nazis 
in other countries as well. That was to be expected. 
But they were few; and that, too, was to be expected. 

The important thing is that bookish people, men and 
women with pens and chalk in their hands, went to 
war without compulsion; that the authorities resisted 
authority; that the teachers of Europe played an im- 
portant and active role in the resistance movement. 
















ARNEGIE FOUNDATION TO SPONSOR 

“VITALIZED INSTRUCTION” 

D. C. CaRMICHAEL, president, Carnegie Foundation 
the Advancement of Teaching, announced on July 
hat the Carnegie Corporation of New York had 
de available to the foundation $700,000 “for a five- 
hr program in which 33 selected universities and 
eges in the South will join to ‘vitalize instruc- 
n.’” In addition to the corporation’s grant, the 
operating institutions will contribute $200,000. Of 
bse amounts, “the foundation will provide $15,000 





annually for five years to each of the university cen- 
ters, and they have agreed to add individually $5,000 
a year. Each of the 20 college units will receive 
$4,000 annually, which the college will supplement 
with $1,000 a year.” 

The program is based “upon the belief that prob- 
ably the greatest single need in American higher edu- 
cation today is to vitalize instruction.” According to 
Dr. Carmichael’s statement, the surest way to improve 
instruction is “to stimulate creative activity and re- 
search among teachers.” To remove some of the bar- 
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riers to ereative intellectual activity in the average 
college faculty, something must be done to alleviate 
the heavy teaching load, to supplement low salaries 
“by summer teaching or other lucrative employment,” 
to provide adequate libraries, and to afford opportuni- 
ties for intellectual stimulus from colleagues in the 
same field. 

With this in mind, the program has set up univer- 
sity centers at Atlanta, Nashville, and New Orleans, 
and in North Carolina, “each center serving as the focal 
point for several colleges.” In North Carolina, Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina will 
serve jointly the following institutions: College of 
Charleston (S. C.), Davidson (N. C.) College, Fur- 
man University (Greenville, S. C.), Wofford and Con- 
verse colleges (Spartanburg, S. C.), serving as one 
unit, and Wake Forest (N. C.) College. 

The Atlanta Center at Emory University, with the 
University of Georgia, Georgia School of Technology, 
Agnes Scott College, the Atlanta Arts Association, 
and the Columbia Theological Seminary co-operating, 
will serve the University of Chattanooga (Tenn.), 
Huntington College (Montgomery, Ala.), John B. 
Stetson University (De Land, Fla.), Mercer Univer- 
sity (Macon, Ga.), and Wesleyan College (Macon). 

The Nashville Center at Vanderbilt University, with 
the George Peabody College for Teachers and Searritt 
College co-operating, will serve Birmingham (Ala.)- 
Southern College, Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.) 
University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.), South- 
western (Memphis), and Transylvania College (Lex- 
ington, Ky.). 

The New Orleans Center at Tulane University will 
serve Centenary College (Shreveport, La.), Louisiana 
College (Pineville), Loyola University of the South 
(New Orleans), Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.), 
and Southern Methodist University (Dallas). 

Each center will have its faculty committee to select 
individual participants in the plan, and a co-ordinator 
“will arrange visits of college instructors to the uni- 
versity campus, contacts with members of the univer- 
sity faculty, use of library facilities, and visits to par- 
ticipating colleges in the regional group.” 

While the fund may be used “to stimulate creative 
activity, to finance full- or part-time research during 
both term-time and summer, and to purchase research 
materials as well as library books,” funds are not 
“expected to be available for securing advanced 


degrees.” 


A REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
NCACSS 

Unpver date of June 25, John Dale Russell, secre- 
tary, North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools, sent to ScHooL AND Society a “state- 
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ment concerning the staffing of institutional sery, 

during the emergency caused by increased enrollne 

in colleges and universities.” The question had y 
raised as to the attitude of the association during{ 
emergency in respect of (1) the teaching load) 
faculty members and (2) the addition to instructiy, 
staffs of persons whose qualifications are below th. 
normally acceptable for college faculty members, 

a general policy, the Commission on Colleges and |, 

versities advocates restraint on the part of institutiy 
in accepting more students than can be cared for! 
certain adjustments recommended in the follow 
items of policy. “It is believed that it woul 

better for some students to wait a year or two bey 
entering college than to enter now and be given! 
struction of inferior quality.” The policies, as sty 
by the commission, are applicable only for the pe. 
during which student enrollments increase m 
rapidly than the supply of well-qualified teacher | 


1. In the current emergency, it is the duty of ce 
institution to accept all the students for which it¢ 
provide housing and instruction of an acceptable qual 
Every effort should be made to recruit well-qualified ¢ 
lege instructors who are not now in educational ser 

2. If more well-qualified students seek admission ti” 
could normally be cared for by the available faculty,’ 
first adjustment should be an increase in the average 7 
of classes. The .. . association will raise no object 
during the current emergency to an increase in the & 
dent-faculty ratio in case the average clock-hours/ 
teaching and the average qualifications of faculty m 
bers remain substantially unchanged. 2 

3. After the possibilities of caring for additional s s 
dents by increasing the size of classes are exhausted, 
sideration should next be given to an increase in# 
number of clock-hours of teaching by faculty mem 
The ... association will raise no objection to incre) 
in teaching-hour loads, provided that: (1) the adj 
ment is made with the consent of the instructor concem 
and (2) the increase in hours of teaching is accompa! 
by some corresponding reduction in other types of dul 
and responsibilities. In cases where the teaching I 
is increased substantially beyond normal without op 
tunity for reduction in nonteaching duties, there mi 
well be appropriated additional remuneration on an Ot 
time basis. 

4. If neither of the foregoing adjustments is sufiiti 
to meet the situation, the institution may find it ne 
sary to add members to the teaching staff who, bec 
of the shortage of well-prepared instructors, will in wi 
instances have qualifications lower than the standard 
institution may have maintained in the past. In 
the appointment of new instructors lowers the ave 
qualifications of the faculty, the . . . association ™ 
raise no objection during the emergency, provided t! 
(1) the appointments are recognized as temporary by 
concerned and (2) these new instructors are assif® 
only to the teaching of courses for which they are rea 
ably well qualified. 
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ROWN UNIVERSITY’S ADJUSTMENT TO 
THE VETERANS’ PROBLEM 
ne present situation in the higher institutions was 
ently epigrammatically summarized by Henry M. 
iston, president, Brown University: “Education 
ceeds with a student, a teacher, a book, and a 
pratory. Students there are in plenty, but every- 
ng else is scarce.” 
he shortage of adequate teaching personnel, Presi- 
t Wriston reports, is most acute in science, mathe- 
ies, engineering, and the foreign languages. Be- 
e of the paper shortage and limitations on the 
of type metals, books are scarce. 
President Wriston reported to the Corporation of 
university that a plan proposed for the establish- 
nt of a Rhode Island Veterans College has not met 
h the approval of the seven existing colleges of 
state for reasons “which are different in each case 
valid in the circumstances of each.” Meantime it 
] be Brown University’s policy to admit to the 
ilar courses “every possible student who ean be 
mitted without impairing the substance of the edu- 
on he comes to receive”; immediate construction 
l be started on a classroom building “to aceommo- 
e 900 students an hour”; all resources will be 
bilized to secure from the Federal Housing Ad- 
histration “more temporary housing facilities than 
presently available”; and the basie policy of not 
ing credit in the Extension Division will be sus- 
nded and courses given in the division will, for vet- 
s only, be counted toward a degree. 


VISION IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

HE School of Education of the George Washington 
iversity has announeed that it plans to revise its 
riculum next fall to stress “practical training and 
require students to be active in community affairs 
campus.” Undergraduate students will be required 
secure some work experience while they are stu- 
nts, to participate in student campus activities and 
community affairs, and to make use of off-campus 
tural opportunities.” 

#n announcing the plan, James Harold Fox, dean 
the school, said that less credit will be given for the 
mber of different experiences than for initiative, 
Perness, and a balance displayed in participating in 
ivities outside the classroom. Suceess in these non- 
ademie activities will be considered at the end of 
e first term of the junior year, when each student’s 
ord will be reviewed “in terms of whether he is 
ited to continue preparing for a teaching career.” 
brther consideration will be given these activities 
ring the senior year. 

The Associate in Arts degree will be required for 
trance into the professional studies of the third and 
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fourth year of the undergraduate work. In the Junior 
College, students will be required to take certain spe- 
cifie courses, including freshman English, speech, lan- 
guage, development of American civilization, one other 
social-science course, one year of science or mathe- 
maties, and physical education. All candidates for the 
degree in education will be required to take a teaching 
field examination as part of the National Teachers 
Examination. 

Under the five-year Master of Arts program which 
will meet teacher-certification requirements now estab- 
lished in several states, students may enroll for 30 
hours of graduate credit, with six hours devoted to 
preparing a thesis, or they may take 33 hours of 
graduate credit, including three hours of educational- 
research methods and procedures. “Candidates for 
the Doctor of Education degree will be required to 
study two years toward a professional objective in 
one of the following fields: school superintendents, sec- 
ondary-school principal, supervisor, guidance director, 
director of current developments, professor of educa- 
tion, or specialist in educational research.” 

Dean Fox points out that “the practicai will be em- 
phasized with students required to master subject 
matter by applying it both as they pursue their formal 
studies and as they secure material for the disserta- 
tion.” 


CHANGES AT MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


THE Academic Committee of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, headed by Harriett M. Allyn, academic dean, 
after two years of study and “frequent consultation 
with faculty, trustees, alumnae, and students,” has 
drafted a course of study differing from the present 
course in “emphasis and direction” rather than in 
fundamentals. 

A “basie introductory course in each subject, and 
the extension of the honors program into the junior 
year” are notable changes adopted by the faculty. 
The trend in general education toward freshmen and 
sophomore “choices” will be followed, but not so rigor- 
ously as at Columbia and Harvard universities; the 
“restricted” choices include two one-year courses in 
literature, music, or art; a one-year course in history, 
philosophy, or religion; a one-year course in one of 
the social sciences; and two one-year courses in mathe- 
maties, the biological sciences, or the physical sciences. 
There will be no “core” courses, as at Harvard Uni- 
versity or Amherst College, since the basie introdue- 
tory course is intended to “make clear the relationship 
of a given subject to related subjects.” The work of 


the first years will be more or less “terminal” in char- 
acter, that is, the test of it will be its value to the 
student who ends her work at that stage. 

The chief aim of the committee, which was com- 
posed of a cross section of the faculty, was to seeure 
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a consensus of opinion from alumnae and students, as 
well as from faculty and trustees, as t.. the best course 
of study for the development of the s\ udent, not only 
as an individual but as a member of “a free democratic 
society.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LIBERAL-ARTS 
EDUCATION 

Ir a four-year experiment in general education at 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), with 25 stu- 
dents participating, proves its superiority to the regu- 

lar curriculum, it will supersede the latter in 1949. 
Three faculty members will supervise the experi- 
ment and will make recommendations to the faculty 
at the end of four years. Each student will take a 
general course in (1) the languages and literatures, 
(2) the seiences, and (3) the social studies, and, in 
addition, she will pursue a reading program “designed 
to acquaint her with the writings that have most in- 
fluenced the development of our civilization.” Specifi- 
cally, English literature, principles of physical science, 
and general European history will be the courses rep- 
resenting the three “main divisions of learning.” The 
reading program, whether done under supervision or 
during vacations, will lead up to the senior year of 
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reading, which will be “tailored to each student's sy 
cial needs” and will be implemented by individy 
conferences instead of class discussions. 

All students, regular and experimental, must cp, 
plete 12 hours in each of the three main divisions, by 
“the new plan stipulates that half of the 12 hours) 
any group must be in the general-education course y 
up for that group.” Prescribed work in Bibk 
hygiene, and English composition is part of both ew. 
ricula. Furthermore, members of the experimen 
group must, as a requisite for graduation, give pro 
of ability “in the use of a foreign language.” 

The new curriculum is the result of careful stud 
by the Wilson College faculty. Paul Swain Haven 
president of the college, says that the experimat 
recognizes the twofold fact that “students in a deme. 
racy should possess a common body of knowledg,’ 
and, on the other hand, that “each student is an ini 
vidual with needs unlike those of any other student’ 
The required courses and the reading program fulfil} ~ 
respectively, these two postulates. No single list ) 
books “comprises an education,” he declares, but ‘ 
well-chosen program of reading can supplement ani} 
make more valuable a student’s work in her chow) 
field.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

AntTON CHARLES PEGIS, a professor in the Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies (Toronto), has suce- 
ceeded the Very Reverend Gerald B. Phelan as presi- 
dent of the institute. Father Phelan resigned, July 
2, to accept the directorship of the Medieval Institute, 
University of Notre Dame (Ind.). 


Asa S. Know zs, dean, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Rhode Island State College, has been appointed 
president, Associated Colleges of Upper New York 
(Geneva). The institution, which will be operated as 
a state-sponsored veterans’ university, will occupy the 
Sampson Naval Base and will be open for classes in 
October. Besides former servicemen, “17- and 18- 
year-old men students to a number not te exceed 20 
per cent of the enrollment” will be accepted, and “wives 
of veterans will be admitted if qualified.” 


M. C. CUNNINGHAM, whose appointment as dean, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College (Mary- 
ville), was reported in ScHoou anp Society, Septem- 
ber 29, 1945, has been named to the presidency of 
State Teachers College (Valley City, N. D.) to suc- 
ceed Eugene H. Kleinpell, whose appointment as 
president, State Teachers College (River Falls, Wis.), 
was reported in these columns, May 25. 
























Rosert C. Horn, dean, Muhlenberg College (Alle) 
town, Pa.), was named vice-president of the colle) 
June 20; Sherwood R. Mercer, consultant in highe} 
education, Connecticut State Department of Eduw 
tion, was appointed dean of the faculty; and Perm 
F.. Kendig, who has been on leave from his post at the 
college as instructor in English since 1942 for militan 
service, dean of students. At the same time, th 
Board of Trustees made provision for the addition 0 
45 members to the faculty to care for a fall enrol: 
ment that will “more than double the prewar averag 
of 525 men.” 


THE REVEREND Pump X. WAtsG, S. J., on termini 
leave as a chaplain in the Navy, has been appointel 
dean of studies, St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, \ 
J.), to sueceed the Reverend J. Edward Coffey, S. J. 
who will return to the Gregorian University in Rome 


Osman R. Hutt, professor of education, University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles), was appointei 
dean, School of Education, June 15, to succeed Lestet 
B. Rogers, whose retirement was reported in ScH0i 
AND Society, September 29, 1945. 


Ruvotpu L. Frepsrrom, director of experiment 
health edueation, state department of public instru 
tion, Nebraska, has succeeded Bertram E. MeProt 
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as dean, Teachers College, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University (Lincoln). The retirement of Dr. MeProud 
was reported in ScHoon AND Society, June 8. Dr. 
Fredstrom will assume his new duties, September 1. 


On July 1, Indiana University established a new 
Division of Adult Education and Publie Services to 
replace the old Extension Division, with Ford P. 
Hall, head of the department of government, as dean; 
W. S. Bittner, associate director of extension, as as- 
sociate dean; and Hugh W. Norman, head of the 
Calumet Center (East Chicago), as assistant dean. 
Robert E. Cavanaugh, director of extension, has been 
retired. 


Cart J. CHRISTENSEN, a member of the technical 
staff of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, has been 
appointed dean of the new School of Mineral In- 
dustries, University of Utah. The school is being 
ereated by a division of the School of Mines and 
Engineering “made necessary by the great number 
of students studying in these fields and by the in- 
ereased emphasis being given to the study of mineral 
resources in the West.” A. LeRoy Taylor will con- 
tinue as dean, School of Engineering. 


James R. Cupworts, professor of mining engineer- 
ing, University of Alabama, has succeeded George J. 
Davis, Jr., as dean, College of Engineering. Dean 
Davis was retired to emeritus status late in June. 


George H. Coteman, professor of organic chem- 
istry, the State University of Iowa, has been appointed 
| dean, Institute of Textile Technology (Charlottesville, 
Va.), and will assume his new post at the opening of 
the academic year. 


Joun W. Bass, professor of English and Greek, 
McCallie School (Chattanooga, Tenn.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of men, Catawba College (Salisbury, 
N. C.), to sueceed W. Lyle Willhite. 


AmonG changes in staff announced by Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, June 29, are the following: Edward 
F. Bosworth, dean of college men, has been given the 
new title, dean of men. The Reverend Thomas 
Samuel Kelper, formerly of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed professor of New Testa- 
ment language and literature, to succeed Clarence T. 
Craig, who has aecepted a post in the Divinity School, 
Yale University. John Mason Brown, of Fresno 
(Calif.) State College, has been named visiting pro- 
fessor of politieal science; Freeman G. Koberstein, 
assistant professor of pianoforte; John Bucklew, in- 
struetor in psychology; Norman Paul Sacks, instrue- 
} tor in Romance languages; Barbara Stephenson 
Hicks, instruetor in physical education; and J. J. 
Auer, instructor in public speaking. Leaves of ab- 
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sence for one year have been granted to J. C. Me- 
Cullough, professor of chemistry; A. E. Nilsson, 
professor of economies; and Andrew Bongiorno, pro- 
fessor of English. Dr. Bongiorno will serve as visit- 
ing professor of English, the University of Chicago. 
Leaves of absence for the second semester of 1946-47 
have been given to Marion L. Sims, professor of sing- 
ing, and J. E. Elvin, associate professor of piano- 
forte. 


Tue following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by Cornell University: Harold R. Smart, as- 
sociate professor of philosophy, has been named as- 
sistant to Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, whose appointment 
as dean, College of Arts and Sciences, was reported 
in ScHoou anp Socrery, April 28, 1945. A. L. Win- 
sor, professor of hotel administration, whose title 
has been changed to professor of education, has been 
appointed director, School of Education, and head 
of the department of rural education, and will also 
serve as director of extramural courses except those 
conducted by the School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations. In the directorship, Dr. Winsor succeeds 
Howard R. Anderson, whose appointment as specialist 
for social sciences and geography, U. 8S. Office of 
Education, was reported in ScHooL anp Society, 
March 2. Those appointed to associate professor- 
ships are: Cyril F. Crowe (in extension service), 
former agricultural agent in Otsego County; David 
Daiches (English), former cultural attaché of the 
British Embassy in Washington; Robert A. Hall 
(linguistics in the division of modern languages), for- 
mer assistant professor of Italian, Brown University ; 
Milton R. Konvitz (industrial and labor relations and 
director of research, School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations), formerly a member of the staff of New 
York University; Olaf F. Larson (rural sociology), 
former leader of the Northwest region, Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies; Lincoln Reid (hydraulics, School 
of Civil Engineering), an officer in the Army at West 
Point since 1943; and John M. Wild (aerodynamics, 
Graduate School of Aeronautical Engineering), for- 
mer supervisor of aerodynamics, Northrop Aircraft, 
Ine. Charlotte Young, a member of the staff since 
1942, has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship of medical nutrition in the College of Home 
Economies, in the School of Nutrition, and in the 
department of clinical and preventive medicine. All 
appointments became effective, July 1. 


Rosert D. Guinn, director of admissions and head 
of the department of modern languages, Norwich Uni- 
versity (Northfield, Vt.), is serving as director of 
the summer session. Carl V. Woodbury, head of the 
department of physics, is serving as acting dean for 
five weeks during the absence of Leon E. Dix, whose 
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appointment to the deanship was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, February 16. 


Artuur L. Davis, senior professor of modern lan- 
guages, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), has 
been appointed registrar to succeed William R. 
Howell, professor of social studies, whose resignation 
from his administrative duties to devote all his time 
to teaching was reported in ScHoot AND Society, 
April 27. New appointments include Charles B. 
Clark, professor of history; Warren B. Bezanson, as- 
sistant professor of English; Joseph H. McLain, 
assistant professor of chemistry; and Catherine S. 
Nash, instructor in biology. Captain George L. 
Ekaitis, USA, has returned as assistant professor 
of physical training and has been named graduate 
manager of athletics; and Captain Henry E. Coleman, 
Jr., AAF, will return in September to the library 
staff. 


R. C. Parrerson, former superintendent of schools, 
Denton (Tex.), has been named director of education, 
North Texas Opportunity School (Lancaster). 


Grorce C. §. Benson, professor of public adminis- 
tration, Northwestern University, has been appointed 
director of the new Undergraduate School for Men, 
Claremont (Calif.) College, which, beginning in Sep- 
tember, will offer “special training for young men, 
veterans, and other qualified students in the fields of 
business and public administration.” 


Rosert W. Orr, associate librarian, Iowa State 
College (Ames), has been named librarian and profes- 
sor of library science to sueceed Charles H. Brown, 
who retired, July 1, after 24 years of service. Dr. 
Brown will continue as associate director of libraries 
and will supervise the acquisition of new books. 


Joun T. GuNN, associate professor of modern lan- 
guages, Purdue University, succeeded James L. Cattell 
as head of the department, upon the retirement of the 
latter after 22 years of service. H. A. Bolz has suc- 
ceeded C. W. Beese as head of the department of 
general engineering, School of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Professor Beese will devote his entire time to 
the new division of technical extension. Earl L. Butz 
has replaced O. G. Lloyd as head of the department of 
agricultural economics. Professor Lloyd, who has 
held the headship for 25 years, plans to devote his 
time to research. 


Henry H. Vinuarp, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Amherst College, who has been on leave of 
absence since 1941 for service in various departments 
of the government, has been appointed professor of 
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economics and chairman of the department, Hofstry, 
College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


HELEN Prax has been appointed professor of psy. 
chology and chairman of the department, Connecticy 
College (New London). 


Mark Brunswick, a member of the staff of Brook. 
lyn College, has been appointed chairman of the de. 
partment of music, City College (New York), t 
sueceed William Neidlinger, retired, September 1], 
John G. Peatman, associate professor of psychology, 
will serve as acting chairman of the department during 
the leave of absence granted to Gardner Murphy, pro 
fessor of psychology. Dr. Murphy will spend a year 
in study and research. 


F. Garvin Davenport, head of the department of 
history and political science, Transylvania College 
(Lexington, Ky.), whose leave of absence to install his 
course, “The History of American Culture,” at Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.) and at Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), was reported in ScHooL AND Soc 
ETY, July 28, 1945, has returned to his post. Boies 
Whitcomb, pianist of New York City, has been ap. 
pointed to teach organ in the department of music, 
beginning in the fall. 


FranK R. Hunt, whose appointment as dean of 
students, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), was re 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, June 15, has been 
given the additional duties of the registrar to relieve 
William M. Smith, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, who had served as registrar for many years 
and who wishes to devote his full time to the develop- 
ment of the mathematics program. Lieutenant Mark 
Thompson, who served for several years in the Pacific 
as a chaplain in the Navy, will become chaplain of 
the college, September 1. 


JOSEPH CUNNINGHAM, a master at Taft School for 
Boys (Watertown, Conn.), has been appointed head 
of the department of modern languages to succeed 
Henry Morse Wells, who retired in June after 34 
years of service. 


Roperick M. Cuisoum, who was recently released 
from the Army where he served as clinical psychologist 
in the Medical Administration Corps, has been named 
to the newly established Barnes Foundation professor- 
ship of philosophy, University of Pennsylvania. 


E. Lowe Key, who has been on duty with the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Office of Re- 
search and Inventions of the Navy, has been appointed 
professor of psychology, University of Michigan. 
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Tue REVEREND EvGENE Bartu, pastor of the Pearl 
Street Evangelical Church, Lancaster (Pa.), has been 
elected the first incumbent of the Merner Pfeiffer 
chair of religion, Albright College (Reading, Pa.). 
The chair was endowed just prior to the war. Mr. 
Barth will assume his new duties in September. 


Joun W. Masuanp, associate professor of political 
science, Stanford University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of government, Dartmouth College. Dr. Mas- 
land, who is at present in Tokyo as a civilian adviser 
to General MacArthur, is expected at the college in 
the fall. He will be in charge of the new introductory 
course in international relations and will later manage 
the department’s offerings in Far Eastern politics, as 
well as those in international organization and inter- 
national law. 


RicHarD BEALE Davis, associate professor of En- 
glish, University of South Carolina, was promoted to 


' a full professorship late in June. 


Joe Wess PEopuEs, professor of geology, Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, Conn.), who has been serv- 
ing with the U. S. Geological Survey, will resume his 
academic duties in the fall. 


Tue following persons have been added to the staff 
of Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) in keeping 
with the expansion and reorganization of courses, as 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 29: in the de- 
partment of English, Carl Niemeyer, specialist in En- 
glish Renaissance literature, to an associate professor- 
ship; Buren C. Robbins, former program director, 
Station WSDY, Decatur (Ill.), to an assistant pro- 
fessorship of speech, radio, and the theater; Robert 
M. Rodney, specialist in English and American litera- 
ture, to an assistant professorship; William M. Mur- 
phy, specialist in 16th-century literature, to an assis- 
tant professorship; and Arthur G. Phillips and Frank 
S. Thyne to instruetorships. Raymond M. Herrick, 
professor of English, and Daniel Richard Weeks, who 
has been promoted to an associate professorship of 
English, will return to the college in September. Pro- 
fessor Herrick has been on leave of absence since 
March, and Dr. Weeks has been doing graduate study 


f in Columbia University. Codman Hislop, assistant 
| professor of English, will be on leave of absence, 


1946-47, for study at Harvard University. Louis W. 
Holm, who was a member of the staff of the Toxicity 
Laboratory, the University of Chicago, during the 
war, has been appointed assistant professor of biology. 


Acapito Rey, former lecturer at the National School 
of Anthropology and History (Mexico City), who has 
held a visiting professorship in Spanish literature 
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and Latin-American history, University of New 
Mexico, since 1944, is serving as visiting professor of 
Spanish during the summer quarter at the University 
of Chicago. 


JosE ANTONIO PorTUENDO, of the Colegio de Mexico, 
is serving as visiting professor of Spanish for the 
summer session at the University of New Mexico. 


Perey 8. TURNER, superintendent of schools, San- 
ford (Me.), has been appointed associate professor 
of education, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.). 


BeNJAMIN McKEEvER assumed his duties as assis- 
tant professor of psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, in June. 


Tuomas B. Dovauas, former assistant professor of 
chemistry, Montana State College, who served as as- 
sociate in research with the Manhattan Project, has 
been appointed assistant professor of chemistry, 
Western Reserve University. 


SamvueEu M. Morrert, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), will as- 
sume a similar post at Park College (Parkville, Mo.) 
in September. 


NicHo.as Hosss has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship in the division of guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Water P. Bowman, former instructor in English, 


Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), who has served 


since 1943 as a captain in the historical division, 
AAF, has been appointed assistant professor of 
English, Marietta (Ohio) College, and will assume 
his new duties in September. 


Norman D. Riv, instructor in music, Dartmouth 
College, will become assistant professor of music, 
University of Hawaii (Honolulu), next fall. 


THE following appointments were announced by the 
State University of Iowa on June 29: Roy S. Hoyt, 
former member of the staff of Harvard University, 
assistant professor of history; and Ernest E. 
Ramsaur, Jr., formerly on the staff of Robert Col- 
lege (Istanbul, Turkey), instructor in history. 


FREDERICK COYKENDALL, president, Cornell Steam- 
boat Company, and chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Columbia University, has succeeded Nicholas 
Murray Butler as president of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Charles G. Profitt, who has been as- 
sociated with the press since 1927, has been named 
secretary and director. 
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Pavut Baker, former superintendent of schools, 
Belton (Tex.), has been elected a director of Row, 
Peterson and Company. 


G. TyLeR MILLER, former superintendent of schools, 
Charlottesville (Va.), has sueceeded Dabney S. Lan- 
easter as state superintendent of public instruction, 
Virginia. Dr, Lancaster’s appointment to the presi- 
deney of State Teachers College (Farmville, Va.) 
was reported in ScHoon anv Socrery, April 20. Z. T. 
Kyle, principal, Andrew Lewis High School, Salem 
(Va.), has sueceeded Mr. Miller. 


Harry AxEL BurRKE, superintendent of schools, 
Great Falls (Mont.), has succeeded Hobart Munson 
Corning as superintendent of schools, Omaha (Nebr.). 
Dr. Corning’s election to the superintendency in 
Washington (D. C.) was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 5. 


E. H. Pragcer, head of the department of civil 
engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.), has retired from his administrative duties but 
will continue to teach on a part-time basis. 


EmMaA Perry Carr AND Ciara B. TILLINGHAST were 
retired by Mount Holyoke College at the close of the 
academic year. Dr. Carr had been chairman of the 
department of chemistry since 1913; Miss Tillinghast, 
well-known composer and organist, had held an asso- 
ciate professorship of music. 


Francis E. MINEKA, assistant professor of English, 
University of Texas, has resigned in protest against 
what he ealls “the rule-or-ruin” policy of the Board 
of Regents. Early in June, H. C. Baker, another assis- 
tant professor of English, resigned in a similar man- 
ner, as reported in ScHoon anp Socrety, June 16. Dr. 
Mineka has accepted a post at Cornel! University. 


Recent Deaths 


WituiamM Harrison Varnum, professor of art edu- 
cation, the University of Wisconsin, died, July 4, at 
the age of sixty-eight years. Professor Varnum had 
served as a teacher in the secondary schools of Cam- 
bridge and Boston (1900-01); director (1903-12), 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, James Millikin Uni- 
versity (Decatur, Ill.) ; and at the University of Wis- 
consin as assistant professor of art education (1912- 
18), associate professor (1918-30), and professor and 
chairman of the department (since 1931). He was the 
author of a number of books among which are “Art 
Education,” “Teaching of Manual Arts,” and “Selee- 
tive Art Aptitude Test.” 
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J. Henry Bartiett, former headmaster (189]- 
1910), Friends Select School (Philadelphia), die 
July 4, at the age of eighty-five years. The J. Henry 
Bartlett Scholarship at the school was founded in his 
honor. 


Rocer Bruce CasH JoHNSON, MecCosh professor 
emeritus of philosophy, Princeton University, died, 
July 5. Dr. Johnson, who was seventy-nine years oli 
at the time of his death, was one of the original group 
of preceptors called to the university by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1905. He became professor of philosophy 
in 1910 and was named to the McCosh chair in 1933, 
a post that he held until his retirement (1935). H: 
was chairman of the department of philosophy (1926- 
35). 


LitLiaN Mary CAMPBELL Howson, assistant in r- 
ligion and wife of J. Howard Howson, professor of 
Biblical literature, Vassar College, died, July 7. Mrs. 
Howson had taught in the department of modem 
languages, Collegiate Institute (Sarnia, Ont.), and at 
Riverdale Collegiate Institute (Toronto), before going 
to Vassar College in 1929. 


Honors and Awards 


Accorp1nG to an announcement sent to SeHoor AND | ~ 


Socrery under date of June 25 by F. A. Pattie, assis | 
tant professor of psychology, the Rice Institute | 
(Houston, Tex.), W. O. Milligan, assistant professor 5 
of chemistry at the institute, was awarded the honor- | 
ary degree of Doctor of Seience by Illinois College | 
on June 16. . 


RAS A 


Wituiam RanpaLL Compton, associate professor 
of law, the George Washington University, who was 
discharged from the Army with the rank of lieutenan! 
colonel in November, 1945, after a period of service 
beginning in September, 1943, recently received the 


Legion of Merit award for “displaying comprehensive | ~ 


understanding of legal matters, resourcefulness, 


leadership and unselfish devotion.” 


Tue American Classical League has awarded cita- 
tions to: Bernard M. Baruch, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Lowell Thomas, and Tom Wallace for “meritorious 
and distinguished service in behalf of the humanities 
in American life.” The league is a national organiza- f 
tion of over 4,000 members consisting of persons in- 
terested in the study of Latin and Greek and in the 
influence of Greek and Roman culture on the modern 
world. B. L. Ullman, Kenan professor of Latin, the 
University of North Carolina, to whom ScHooL AN? 
Society is indebted for this item, is president of the 


league. 
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Ciype E. Wiu1aMs, director, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute (Columbus, Ohio), was awarded the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Seience, by the University of Utah 
at its 77th annual commencement, June 4. A. Ray 
Olpin, president of the university, conferred the de- 
gree “in recognition of Dr. Williams’s achievements in 
scientific research.” In addition to carrying on his 
duties at the institute during World War II, Dr. 
Williams was “in charge of all the government’s metal- 
lurgical research.” 


Education in the Magazines 


Dan W. Dopson, assistant professor of education, 
New York University, and executive director of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unity in New York City, has 
contributed to the July number of The American 
Mercury a challenging article, “Religious Prejudice in 
Colleges.” The article reports a survey of liberal-arts 
colleges conducted by the Mercury that shows that 
“Jews, Catholies, and Negroes do not enjoy the same 
chance to obtain a general higher education as the rest 
of America’s citizenry.” 


In the July issue of Fortune there is an interesting 
and informative discussion entitled “Adam Smith,” 
which should prove of value to all readers. 


Other Items 


Tue George Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.) has established a new degree; Master in Com- 
parative Law, for foreign students, “to permit gradu- 
ate lawyers from foreign countries to receive ac- 
credited recognition of studies completed over a period 
of one year” at the university. William C. Van Vleck, 
dean, School of Law, announces that requirements will 
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be flexible “so as to permit lawyers from civil-law 
countries to gain an understanding of the Anglo- 
American common law-system and also to permit stu- 
dents to enroll in specialized courses in line with the 
fields in which they specialized before attending the 
George Washington University.” Beginning in the 
fall, students may register for studies toward the 
new degree. 


THE department of Semitic languages, University 
of California (Berkeley), has been changed to the de- 
partment of Near Eastern languages; the department 
of social institutions, to the department of sociology 
and social institutions. The university has also an- 
nounced the creation of three new departments: the 
department of nursing education (Los Angeles), the 
department of Scandinavian languages and literature 
(Berkeley), and the department of neurology (San 
Francisco). 


Hersert L. Spencer, president, Bucknell Univer- 
sity (Lewisburg, Pa.), announced on June 13 that a 
15-per-cent salary increase for all members of the 
teaching staff would become effective with the be- 
ginning of the fall term in September. “Adoption of 
the new salary schedule has been made in recognition 
of the increased teaching load assumed by Bucknell’s 
professors and will help, in part, to take care of in- 
creased living costs.” 


On June 28, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.) was forced to close its admissions for the 
fall term “after exceeding the quota of 1,025 which 
it had established on the basis of housing, classroom, 
and faculty facilities.” An enrollment of almost 1,100 
is in sight, of which 80 per cent are veterans. 


Comment and Criticism... 





WANTED: A NEW PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


DvrinG more than twenty years of teaching in our 
publie schools, I often wondered about the Pledge of 
Allegiance, which all pupils and teachers repeat daily. 
At various times and places, I recited the pledge with 
my right hand raised to the forehead in a military 
salute, superimposed my right hand over the heart, 
and even thrust that same right hand, palm up, in a 
gesture similar to the one practiced by the late Nazis. 
After Pearl Harbor, the authorities did change the 


last procedure, yet the words, with their inferences 
of national perfection, good for a thousand years, 
still had a faint odor of the Fascisti. While repeating 
the oath, I sometimes thought of our town’s Negro 
children, segregated on the “other side of the tracks,” 
without library or laboratory facilities, not to mention 
the unmentionables. What thoughts did they have 
while declaiming that last phrase, “with liberty and 
justice for all”? The only saving grace was that, 
as far as I could discern, our pupils thought of little 
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or nothing while mouthing those proud lines. It was 
just so many words—a chore. 

America, to me, in spite of personal defeats, is 
still a land of promise, and I think that the Pledge 
of Allegiance should have optimism and vision, and 
the people—the people—should be there, a part of 
the pledge. And even if we are not ready for one- 
world government, the pledge should at least suggest 
some larger coneern than the forty-eight states. With 
these thoughts in mind, I wrote: 

I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO MY COUNTRY AND 
ITS GREAT PROMISES, THAT GOVERNMENT OF 


Correspondence 
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THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOR THE 
PEOPLE SHALL LEAD THE WAY TO A BETTER 
WORLD. 


The pledge used in our schools today was written 
in 1892, while our country, still in the shadow of the 
Civil War, was beginning to escape from its domestic 
problems in imperialistic adventures. 

The time we live in ealls for a restatement of values 
in every field of thought. Let’s have a new Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

GitBert Byron 

Dover, DEL. 





OUR UNEVEN FRONTIERS OF CULTURE 


Lest we become complacent, it is well that we be 
reminded now and then that the frontiers of culture 
between regions and groups in the United States are 
still centuries apart. Such a reminder we have in 
Vera Joest Jacobs’s paper on the “Expurgation of 
Evolution from Textbooks in Mississippi,” ScHoon 
AND Society, February 2. A reminder like that is 
wholesome because it brings us back to realities that 
eall for enlightenment, even though it may on occa- 
sion prove embarrassing, as it did once for me. 

While the Scopes trial was in progress in Tennessee 
in 1925, we had visiting in our home a man from Eng- 
land, by profession a civil engineer. The papers were 
full of the trial and our conversation naturally turned 
to that topic. At first the Englishman seemed obtuse, 
he didn’t catch on, and I had to explain the matter to 
him. Then he did catch on with a bang. He sat up 
suddenly in surprise and said: “What? Do you mean 
to say that it is against the law to teach the Darwinian 
theory of evolution in your schools?” I hastened to 
‘say that this was not true in all our schools but only 
in a few states; and I may have said benighted or 
backward states. But he couldn’t get over his sur- 
prise. He thought and wondered about it and finally 
said: “I am sure such a condition could not be found 
anywhere in England, and could not have been since I 
was born.” It was hard for him to catch on because 
he could not realize that such regions still existed in 
the civilized world in 1925. It is an incident like that 
that may lead an Englishman to think that America 
is, in general, 100 years behind the times, and in 
religion 150 years. 

When Miss Jacobs says: “Perhaps the subject or the 
theory is too advanced or too ticklish for junior-high- 
school pupils,” I can assure her that it is not. I 
started my secondary-school teaching as a teacher of 
science in the high school at Eau Clair (Wis.) in 





1899. One of the subjects I was to teach was fresh- 
man (9th-grade) biology. Before starting my work, 
the superintendent, Mr. Snow, invited me to his office 
to talk over with me the ends to be attained from the 
subjects I was to teach. From biology, he suggested, 
the students should get a clear conception of the 
theory of evolution. As I had made an extensive 
study of evolution at the university, this suggestion 
suited me to a T, but I doubt very much that I would 
have focused the attention of the pupils upon the 
theory without his request. I should have walked 
gingerly; remember, this was nearly 50 years ago. 

Well, I taught the facts and relationships of biology 
for most of the semester and then took the final two 
weeks to bring out meanings and interpretations, one 
of these being the doctrine of biological evolution. 
The pupils surprised me. They took it all in their 
stride, they manifested keen interest, and they asked 
intelligent questions. I closed the class with the feel- 
ing that these youngsters really understood what this 
evolution business was all about. Some of the pupils 
reported that they had got into lively arguments with 
their parents, but there were no unfavorable reports 
from the homes; at least none came to me. If Mr. 
Snow received any, they got no farther. 

WitituaM C. RUEDIGER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A TRIBUTE AT THE NEA MEETING 


As we opened the 84th meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the 25th Representative As- 
sembly session in Buffalo, July 3, we had a memorial 
service for the members of our association who have 
passed away since we last met in Pittsburgh two years 
ago. Among those to whom we paid tribute at that 
time was one of our honorary presidents, Susan M. 
Dorsey; our beloved secretary-emeritus, J. W. Crab- 
tree; and the able and courageous chairman of our 
Board of Trustees, Joseph H. Saunders. 
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Since we have been in session here this week two 
more beloved members and distinguished educators 
have left our midst—Mary McSkimmon, who presided 
with charm and effectiveness over the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly held in Philadelphia twenty 
years ago this week. Miss McSkimmon who had given 
her life to elementary education and who gave long 
years of service to our profession and to this Associ- 
ation has passed on. 

While we have been in session another able scholar, 
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great teacher, and distinguished editor has been called 
from us. William C. Bagley, after retiring from an 
illustrious career as professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, had served since 1939 
with distinction as editor of ScHoot anv Soctery. 
His pointed articles and friendly advice will be missed 
by hundreds of educators who loved and admired him. 


Witiarp E. Givens 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NEA 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 84TH ANNUAL MEETING AND 25TH 
MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY, NEA 

An approaching crisis in American education be- 
cause of the teacher shortage was the main problem 
which challenged members of the National Education 
Association at its annual meeting held in Buffalo, 
July 3-5. There were 1,846 official delegates from 
the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 
attendance for the Representative Assembly which 
held its first meeting since 1944 to transact business 
for the 340,973 members of the organization. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public 
instruction, State of Washington, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for 1946-47. 

The sharp decline in enrollment in teachers colleges 
was described by Ralph McDonald, secretary of 
NEA’s Department of Higher Education. 

“Before the war,” he said, “there were 90,000 women 
and 39,000 men enrolled in the nation’s 179 teachers 
colleges, whereas now there are 51,000 women and 
13,000 men in these institutions.” 

Dr. McDonald said that, while 22 per cent of college 
students were enrolled in teachers colleges in 1920, 
by 1930 the number was 17 per cent and last year it 
was 7 per cent. 

Reports from liberal-arts colleges show that the 
number of students preparing to teach has dropped 
“almost to nothing,” particularly in the elementary 
field. 

Commenting on the problem, Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the NEA, told delegates: 


We know that there are many compensations in the 
teaching profession over and above the salary received. 
We also know, however, that in a time of rising costs the 
members of our profession must receive sufficient income 
to enable them to live in a manner that provides the satis- 
faction and peace of mind and spirit so necessary for 
those who would lead and inspire young people. There 
are few, if any, places in our country where good teach- 
ers are being paid in keeping with the value of their 
work. Thousands upon thousands are being paid amounts 


far below that needed for any professional worker to live 
in a manner that is in keeping with the importance of the 
work which he is doing. 


The delegates were told that one third or more of 
the teachers of America who hold legal certificates are 
less than four-year graduates, and therefore inade- 
quately qualified for teaching. Despite the low legal 
requirements for teaching, there are 108,000 emer- 
gency teachers who cannot meet the lowest standards 
in their respective states. 

Low certification came in for censure at the meeting 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, one of 13 
NEA departments that held conferences in connec- 
tion with the convention. The classroom teachers 
urged “that emergency certificates be discontinued 
immediately.” If put into action this program would 
mean that many schools could not open in the fall and 
that others would be greatly handicapped. Strong 
opinion, however, was expressed that only by such 
drastic measures as this, which would be felt in the 
homé, can the public be aroused to the seriousness of 
the current teacher problem. 

In reviewing the progress of the association, F. L. 
Schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kansas City 
(Kans.), president of the association, stated : 


During World War I we passed pious resolutions. This 
time we have been on the firing line every minute from 
the days of the War and Peace Fund Campaign to now. 
We have taken the issue to the State Department and to 
Congress. We have taken the issue to one world confer- 
ence after another. We have begun to develop a voice 
that can be heard on behalf of peace and world order. 
We have helped to rally other great groups of American 
life and give direction to their efforts. 
fession in America has done its part. 
done nothing during its entire history but what it has done 
to secure a place for education in the United Nations, it 
would have more than justified all that we have put into 
it through the years. We have won the first round; we 
must keep on fighting. 


The teaching pro- 
Had our association 


Resolutions were adopted by the delegates calling 
for: 
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1. Establishment of a Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards to be ‘‘charged with 
responsibility of implementing recommendations of the 
National Emergency Conference on Teacher Preparation 
and Supply, and developing and carrying forward a pro- 
gram for the profession in recruitment, selection, prepara- 
tion, certification, and advancement of professional stand- 
ards, including those of institutions which prepare 
teachers. ’’ 

2. Statehood for Hawaii in the immediate future. 

3. All educational institutions ‘‘to provide at once for 
systematic study of the structure and work of the United 
Nations as a part of citizenship education.’’ 

4. Establishment of national standards of certification 
and that certificates issued on the basis of like training 
be reciprocal among states. 

5. The Senate to complete legislation for American 
participation in UNESCO. 

6. Revision of Federal income-tax laws ‘‘so that exemp- 
tion from Federal taxation be made uniform on all retire- 
ment allowances. ’’ 

7. School programs designed ‘‘to eliminate prejudice 
and discrimination and to promote democracy and inter- 
cultural education.’’ 


Following heated debate, the delegates modified the 
stand of the organization on compulsory peacetime 
military training by adopting the following resolution 
concerning national preparedness : 

The National Education Association believes in ade- 
quate preparedness for the preservation of our national 
security. Such security rests upon the physical vigor, 
scientific knowledge, technical skill, civic responsibility, 
and military competence that reside in our citizens. To 
this end the association urges the continuation and ex- 
pansion of educational programs in these areas, and it 
calls upon the Congress to take immediate steps to deter- 
mine the security needs of our nation and to adopt such 
measures as will properly satisfy these needs. 


The delegates urged Congress to provide Federal 
aid without Federal control to assist the states in 
more nearly equalizing educational opportunity 
through public elementary and public secondary 
schools in the United States. 

Honorary life membership in the NEA was con- 
ferred on Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard Col- 
lege, for her “distinguished services in education and 
international relations.” 

In commenting on the need for a more realistic pro- 
gram of education for international understanding, 
William G. Carr, associate secretary, NEA, and secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commission, asserted: 


There is not likely to come a time in the lives of any 
in this auditorium when we can write ‘‘mission accom- 
plished’’ to the great task of education in maintaining 
peace. We must have a more realistic and better organ- 
ized program of education for international understand- 
ing at all school levels. We should teach about UN and 
about UNESCO as though the very lives of our children 
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depended upon them, as indeed may well be the cage, 
We shall have to expand the international-relations a¢. 
tivities of our local, state, and national professional 
organizations at a high level of interest and efficiency, 
Unless we follow up what we have won, our successes can 
turn at last into a bitter reproach upon the profession 
which said it could help and did not. 


The Victory Action Program, presented by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal, was 
adopted. It provides for: 


1. Active, democratic, affiliated local education asso. 
ciations in every community. 

2. Strong state associations in every state. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national association. 

4. Unified dues collected by the local. 

5. Enrollment of at least 90 per cent in local, state, and 
national organizations. 

6. Unified committees with local and state chairmen as 
advisory members of corresponding national committees, 

7. A competent teacher in every classroom. 

8. A competent administrator at the head of each school 
system. 

9. A professional salary adjusted to increased cost of 
living. 

10. Professional security through tenure legislation. 

11. Retirement income for old age and disability. 

12. Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

13. Reasonable class size and teaching load. 

14. Informed lay support of public education at all 
levels. 

15. Adequate educational opportunity for every child. 

16. An effective UNESCO. 


Action of the NEA committee on professional 
ethics in expelling William H. Johnson, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Chicago, from membership in the 
association was approved unanimously by the dele- 
gates. 

Seven radio programs, two of them broadcast on 
nation-wide networks, carried the deliberations of the 
sessions to the American people. 

The NEA board of directors elected A. Cline Flora, 
superintendent of schools, Columbia (S. C.), to the 
Board of Trustees for a three-year term to succeed the 
late Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of schools, 
Newport News (Va.), and re-elected Florence Hale, 
editor of the Grade Teacher, Darien (Conn.), as a 
trustee. For its officers, the board elected Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary, Board of Normal School Regents, 
Madison (Wis.), as chairman, and Mr. Flora as 
secretary. 

Re-elected to the Executive Committee by the 
Board of Directors were: L. V. Phillips, commissioner 
of Indiana high-school athletics, Indianapolis, and 
Glenn Snow, president, Dixie Junior College (St. 
George, Utah). Everett J. McIntosh, of Brookline 
(Mass.), was elected to the Budget Committee. 

Other officers elected included: Leonard L. Bow- 
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man, vice-principal, Santa Barbara (Calif.) High 
School, first vice-president; B. F. Stanton, Mt. Union 
College (Allianee, Ohio), treasurer (re-elected) ; 
Helen Holt, principal, Webster School, Alameda 
(Calif.), and William S. Taylor, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, to the Executive 
Committee. 

Vice-presidents: Clarence M. Dannelly, superin- 
tendent of Montgomery (Ala.) county and city 
schools; Everett Erickson, professor of education, 
University of Alaska (College); J. Cloyd Miller, 
superintendent of schools, Deming (N. M.); I. R. 
Amerine, teacher, Mound Street Junior High School, 
Columbus (Ohio); Raymon W. Eldridge, principal, 
Lawrence School, Brookline (Mass.); Edward KE. 
Keener, principal, John Hay School, Chicago; 
Dorothy Travis, teacher, Grand Forks (N. D.); 
Thomas A. Francis, superintendent of schools, Lacka- 
wanna County (Pa.); Mrs. W. D. Rice, teacher, 
Winthrop Training School (Rock Hill, 8. C.) ; Esther 
Czerwanky, principal, Eighteenth St. School, Milwau- 
kee; Frank E. Bass, assistant secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville. 

BeimMont Far.ey 
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Unpaged. Australian News and 
New York 20. 





Animal Picture Book, 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave. 
1946. 

A booklet distributed by the bureau to teachers and libra- 
rians. Up to 25 copies per teacher for classroom use may 
be secured without charge. 


Beaty, JOHN Y. The Ocean Book. Pp. 240. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 1946. 
$1.35. 

For young people at grade levels 5-8; an extremely inter- 

— book containing 75 illustrations from unusual photo- 

graphs. 

= 


ENNIS, WILLIAM H., AND RuTH E. LARAMORE. Miss 
Parker—The New Teacher. Pp. 73. Albany (Ga.) 
State College. 1946. 40¢. 
An account of a school’s first co-operative steps, taken in 
establishing and maintaining working relationships and 
developed by the faculty of the Moultrie (Ga.) high and 
elementary schools, in co-operation with the Secondary 
School Study of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
po eg for Negroes. Copies may be obtained from the 
-ollege, 

& 
VANS, WILLIAM A, (editor). Educational Services for 
Veterans. Pp, 13. Indianapolis Public Schools. 1946. 
This bulletin has been prepared for the reference of veter- 
ans and to acquaint the general public with this phase of 
the city’s publie schools. 

® 
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FERRELL, JOHN A. Annual Report of the John and Mary 
R. Markle Foundation, 1945. Published by the founda- 
tion, 14 Wall St., New York 5. 1946. 


HENRY, NELSON B. (editor). ‘‘Changing Conceptions in 
Educational Administration.’’ Part1l. 45th Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Pp. ix+186+xlvii. Prepared by the society’s Com- 
mittee on Changing Conceptions in Educational Admin- 
istration, Alonzo G. Grace (chairman). The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1946. $2.50 (cloth), $1.75 
(paper). 

Part 1, ‘“‘The Measurement of Understanding,” was listed 
in SCHOOL AND Society, April 20. 
* 


KApDER, Boris. Life, I Salute You! Pp. 368. 
Publishers, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
$3.00. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has written the foreword to this book 
=— tells of an old world crumbling and a new world 
orming. 


Sei-Art 
1945. 


Library Books Helpful in Planning Units of Work in the 
Elementary Schools. Pp. 38. Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 1946. 

A booklet prepared by the city’s Bureau of Libraries. 
@ 


Marching Forward to a Better World! Illustrated. Pp. 
22. Salvation Army in the United States. 120 West 
14th Street, New York 11. 1946, 


OLsoN, CLARA M., AND NORMAN D. FLETCHER. Learn 

and Live. Pp.101. Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1946. 
Presents the results of an experiment known as the Pro- 
ject in Applied Economics, conducted during the past seven 
years to determine whether living standards could be 
raised through the work of schools. 


PauL, M. C. (Sister Mary Charitas). Boys Will Be 
Men. Pp. 138. Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1946. 


An understanding treatise on the management of boys 
written with the hope that it will aid prospective teachers 
in avoiding pedagogical errors. 


Proceedings, Twenty-Sixth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
held April 12-15, 1944. Published by the association; 
may be secured from the secretary, Fred H. Turner, 
University of Illinois. 

ca 


Rug, ELoisE (compiled by). Subject Index to Books 


for Primary Grades, First Supplement. Pp. 76. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1946. 
e 
Safety Education in the Schools. Pp. 48. Board of 


Edueation of the City of New York. 1945. 
A study of accident facts and suggesticus for the develop- 
ment of a safety-education program. 

os 


THomAS, JuLIus A. (director). Negro Workers in the 
Building Trades in Selected Cities. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 11. National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York 10. 1946. 

A report prepared by the league’s Department of Indus- 
trial Relations for the director of the Labor Branch, Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


By DR. EDWARD G. OLSEN, ED.D., 


Director of School and Community Relations, 
State Education Dept., Olympia, Wash. 


Ts is the first text to treat comprehensively all phases of school 
and community interrelationships, including techniques, com- 
munity analysis, administrative problems and the entire basic philos- 
ophy of the new, community-integrated school. 


Presenting a lucid exposition of today’s educational trend, this book 
discusses such subjects as: a philosophy of planned community study 
and participation as a major trend; a plan for visualizing both the 
parts and the whole of the community; a description of ten major 
“bridges” between school and community, and practical suggestions 
for starting community study. 

422 pages "=7. College List, $3.75 


Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 











